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PASTORALS, &c. 


The STRAYED LAMB. 


bt I the days of paſtoral innocence, Silvia, 
a village maid, led her father's flock to 
{ graze on the verdant ſide of the mountain, 
or to drink at the cooling ſpring. Her 
| cheeks were dimpled with the ſmiles of in— 
nocence and good-humour, her complexion, 
blooming as the roſe, and her hair like threads 


of the fineſt gold. She was eſteemed the 


ſaireſt who mingled in the evening dance, and 


vas not more admired for beauty, than gentle. 


neſs and modeſty. Silvia was the delight of 
all, but more eſpecially of her parents, and 
the old blind ſhepherd her grandfather, It 
was her daily care to lead him to the cooleſt 
ſhade, where, ſheltered from the noon-day 
lun, he might liſten to the melody of her 

ny voice 


2 ' PASTORALS IN PROSF. 
voice which ſhe joined with the thruſh and 
linnet to entertain him. Silvia would have 
been happy but for Polecrite; under a fair 
and blooming perſon this young ſhepherdeſs 
concealed an envious and malicious heart : 
the ſongs which the ſhepherds had chaunted ' 
in praiſe of her beauty, had ſo filled her with 
vanity, that ſhe thought herſelf faireſt among | 
the nymphs, and was ready to die with envy 
at every commendation beſtowed upon ano- 
ther. The beauty and modeſty of Silvia 
rendered her above all others the objett of 
Polecrite's hatred and jealouſy. She often re- I; 
tired from the dance for no other reaſon 
than to eſcape the mortification of witneſſing IM fe 
the delight with which the preſence of Silvia Hp. 
inſpired every beholder; for much. as Pole- | 
crite loved admiration, ſuch was her envy, pi 
that rather than ſhare it with another, ſhe 
was content to forego. it herſelf. 

Polecrite induſtriouſly circulated falſe- Wy; 
hoods. to prejudice Silvia in the opinion of 
her neighbours, but Silvia was ſo gentle and he 
inoffenſive in her conduct, that the reports Hol. 
which Polecrite raiſed. to her diſcredit, uſu- 


ally 
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ally turned to her own, by een the en⸗ 


vy and malice of her heart. 

Finding that ſhe could not deprive Silvia 
of her good name, Polecrite vented her ran- 
cour by doing her every ill- office that came 
within her power; if Silvia's flocks happened 
at any time to intermingle with her's, Polecrite 
never failed to let the poor inoffenfive ani— 


had ſtrayed beyond its knowledge, and was 
in danger of being loſt, Polecrite was the 


or relieve the anxiety of its miſtreſs by in” 
forming her where it was; yet Silvia could 
have born all patiently, had not Polecrite 
extended her reſentment to the poor old 
„blind ſhepherd her grandfather. If Pole- 
| crite met him by chance unattended by Sil— 

via, ſhe wickedly would take advantage of 
his want of ſight, to direct him the oppoſite 

way to that he wanted to go, and ſhe thought 

herſelf uncommonly fortunate, if when the 
is Wold ſhepherd ſat down to reſt, ſhe had an 


opportunity of placing his ſtaff beyond his 
B 2 


mals feel ſeverely the effects of the hatred 
ſhe bore their miſtreſs: if Silvia's favorite kid 


laſt perfon who would lead it to the flock, 
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reach, that he might be at a loſs for it to reſt 
upon as he walked home. 

Silvia on theſe occaſions with difficulty 
preſerved her uſual moderation, but know- 
ing that a different conduct would only fur- 
ni ſh her enemy with a pretext for repeating 
her inſults, her remonſtrances were always 
expreſſed with great mildneſs. 

One day Silvia having ſtrayed with her 
flocks farther than uſual, was returning with 
Marinet, the daughter of a neighbouring 
ſhepherd, late in the evening, when, in paſl- 
ſing by a wood, ſhe heard the bleating of a M 1 
ſheep. Silvia ſuppoſed it to have ſtrayed from 
ſome neighbouring ſhepherd's flock, and 
ſtepping on one ſide into the wood, in a few U 
minutes returned with a beautiful little white 
lamb. 

0 When Marinet looked upon it, ſhe ex- 
| claimed, I know the owner by the black ſpot 
in the forehead. It is Polecrite's favorite 
lamb, turn it into the wood again, Silvia, 
and let us go. | 

Not without the lamb, ſaid Silvia, tying a 
ſtring about its neck, 


It 
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It is your enemy's favourite, ſaid Marinet, 
what would you do with it? 

I will take it home, ſaid Silvia, and feed 
it, poſſibly it is hungry, and in the morning 
I will reſtore it to Polecrite, 

Do you think, ſaid Marinet, that Polecrite 
would do this by your lambs? no, no, Silvia, 
ſhe would rather rejoice in your loſs, and 
leave them to periſh, 

That is not any reaſon, ſaid Silvia, that I 
ſhould be fo ungenerous. No Marinet, I 
will take care of the poor little creature, and 


teach Polecrite when ſhe meets my lambs to 


be leſs unkind to them, 


Saying this, ſhe led Polecrite's lamb by the 
ſtring to her father's cottage. | 


As Silvia knew the little animal was bred- 


up by hand, when ſhe had penned her flock, 
ſhe fed it with bread and milk, and ſheltered 


it all night in her chamber, for it was too 


late to reſtore it that evening to Polecrite. 
Early the next morning, as ſhe had pro- 
miſed, Silvia called upon her friend Marinet, 
who had requeſted to go with her when ſhe 
carried home Polecrite's lamb. The ſhep- 
B 3 herdels 
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herdeſs was employed in weaving ſome freſh 
gathered flowers into a garland, which, when 
finiſhed, ſhe threw round the lamb. Marinet 
was a generous good-natured girl, and being 
convinced ſhe had atted wrongly, in per- 
{wading Silvia to deſert the poor inoffenſive 
animal, becauſe it belonged to one whom ſhe 
had cauſe to diſlike, ſhe meant by adorning 
it to let her ſee that ſhe approved, and wiſhed ® 
to imitate her c6ndut, Silvia was much | 
pleaſed with this mark of Marinet's approba- 
tion, and the two friends cheerfully ſet out 1 
for Polecrite's cottage, leading the lamb be- 
tween them. 


— — — - nba net. — 3 = 


How rejoiced, ſaid Silvia, as they watked, F 
will Polecrite be, when we reſtore her little 
favorite! what a pleaſure there is, Marinet, N 
in having it in our power to make any one 


happy, even though it is an enemy ! 

At this moment they perceived Polecrite 
advancing, with her hair unbraided, and her 
eyes much ſwelled with weeping. 

Ah! ſaid Marinet, here is Polecrite, ſhe is 
already out in ſearch of her lamb, and has 
becn weeping the lols of it. 
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Polecrite did not obſerve her lamb, and 
judging from her own diſpoſition, and the 
many ill-turns ſhe had done Silvia, that ſhe 
would rejoice in her diſtreſs, rather than, if 
in her power, relieve it, would have turned 
alide into another path to avoid an inter- 
view, had not the two friends, who perceived 
her intention, ran toward her with the lamb. 

Polecrite, who had been ſeeking it till 
late the preceding evening, and was now al 
moſt in deſpair of finding it, was fo rejoiced 
that for a time ſhe thought of nothing but 
beſtowing a thouſand careſſes on the little 
wanderer, and Silvia had advanced ſome 
paces on her way toward home, before Po- 
lecrite thought of making any acknowledg- 
ments for the ſervice. 

Great was her ſurprize, when ſhe reflected 
that it was to Silvia ſhe was indebted for 
the recovery of her favorite; what an ami- 
able contraſt did ſuch a conduct form to her 
own! conviction fluſhed upon Polecrite's 
mind: ſhe was overwhelmed with ſhame and 
confuſion, ſhe was almoſt perſwaded inſtantly 
to acknowledge her palt errors, and aſk for- 


giveneſs 
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giveneſs of the generous girl ſhe had in- 
Jured ; but pride kept her ſilent; her inſults 
being anprovoked, ſhe knew not what ex- 
cuſe to make for them, and might poſſibly 
have ſtood undetermined till all her good 
reſolutions vaniſhed, had ſhe not obſerved 
that Silvia gained ground and was at a con- 
ſiderable diſtance. The ingratitude of not 
acknowledging her obligations at that in- 
ſtant, ſtruck ſo forcibly on her mind, that 
without knowing what ſhe did, ſhe ran to 
overtake her. 

Marinet and Silvia ſeeing her intention, 
ſtopped; Polecrite came up with them, and, 
in great confuſion, thanked Silvia for what 
ſhe had done. She wiſhed to acknowledge 


her errors, but knew not how to begin; her 


ſpeech faultered, her. cheek burnt with fhame, 
and her eyes were bent on the ground, as if 
dreading to meet thoſe of Silvia. 

Silvia ſaw, and pitied her embarraſſment. 


NN 


She affectionately took her hand —ſpoke of Þ 


the beauty of the morning, and aſked her to 
walk with them to her father's cottage. The 
invitation was evidently made with the view 

of 
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of relieving Polecrite's confuſion, the young 
ſhepherdeſs was overcome with an inſtance 
of generoſity ſo unexpected; ſhe conſeſſed 
herſelf unworthy of ſuch kindneſs, and en- 
treated Silvia, if it were poſlible, to forgive the 
wrongs ſhe had done her. 

Nothing more was required on-the part of 
Silvia to effect the molt perfect reconcilia- 
tion, ſhe embraced Polecrite, who from ſuch 
kind treatment felt greater remorſe, than 
had Silvia loaded her with the moſt cutting 
reproaches. 

The envy with which Polecrite had viewed 


Silvia, was from this moment changed into a 


laudable deſire to imitate her virtues, In- 
ſtead of perſecuting, it became Polecrite's 
ſtudy to render herleif worthy of the friend- 
ſhip, which ever after reigned between her 


and Silvia; who, by her generous conduct, 


tad not only the pleaſure of eftetting Pole- 
crite's reformation, but of changing her bit- 


tereſt enemy into the molt ſincere friend. 


4 DORILLAS. 
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DORIL LAS. 


THE ſhepherd Amyntas, in his laſt mo- 
ments bequeathed his ſon Corin to the care 
of. Ariſtus: the ſame ſpreading elm ſhaded 


the cottages. of the two ſhepherds, and the 


ſame rivulet bounded their paſtures. The g4 


fields of Amyntas were ſmall, and he poſſeſ- Þ 
ſed few flocks, but they excited the avarice Þ 
of his treacherous neighbour; Ariſtus, when | 


Amyntas died, baſely ſeized upon them for F. 


his own uſe, and fold Corin, who was only \ 
ſeven ycars of age, to ſome wandering ſhep- | 
herds. Ariſtus had alſo a ſon. Dorillas was [| 


young, he had yet ſeen but thirteen ſummers; | t 
the generous youth wept, entreated and plead- | 


ed againſt the injuſtice of his father with 


the eloquence of honeft ſimplicity, but the IF 


fields of Corin, which ſeemed the more de- 
firable, as they lay adjacent to his own, ren- 


dered the old ſhepherd deaf to all his ſon # 


could urge in favor of poor Corin. - The 
wandering 


| ] 
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wandering fhepherds carried the ſon of 
Amyntas into a diſtant part of the country, 
and Ariftus gave it out among his neigh- 
bours, that the child had been devoured by 
a wild beaſt. His tale was believed, but the 
| vengeance of heaven ſeemed to purſue him; 
bis fields were burnt by lightning, a peſti- 
| lenttal diſcaſe ſwept off great numbers of his 
flock, and at the cloſe of three years Ariſtus 
died, and left his ſon poſſeſſed of little more 
. chan the cottage and fields which once be- 
| [longed to Amyntas. 

Dorillas loved his father though he deteſt- 
ed his vices : he followed Ariſtus to the grave 
Gorerwhelmed with grief, and beheld many 
ſuns go down with an eye wet with the tear 
F tender recollettion. Time abated his for- 
Brow, and then it was, thoſe virtues which 
had long glowed in the boſom of the gene- 
Brous youth, ſhone forth in their full luſtre. 


a—_ — * P OE 
—— 


th 
ke Regardleſs of intereſt, that idol to which even * 
. epherds bow, Dorillas ſet out in purſuit of R 


'orin, to reſtore to him his cottage, his fields 
and his flocks. 
The 


pores WS. * 
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| The ſun had juſt tinged the eaſtern clouds, 
| when Dorillas, with his faithful dog Tray left 
his cottage. His ſcrip was furniſhed with the 
ſhepherd's humble fare, and at his leathern 
belt hung his flute, and a ſmall drinking 
horn, out of which he quaffed the cooling 
| fluid from the limpid ſpring. 
What a lovely morning!“ [aid the youth, | 
as he purſued his way through the dewy Mt 
meads; * never ſure did the fields look ſo ! 
| % gay, the gale ſmell fo freſh, nor the ſoar- : 
| „ing lark warble ſo ſweetly!” . 
| Ah! ſhepherd, doſt thou not gueſs the ! 
| h 


cauſe? thou art juſt and virtuous, to thee Þ 
| therefore do the flowers ſeem fairer, the“ 
| gales ſweeter, and the ſong of the lark more . 
| charming. t] 
When Dorillas heard the ſhepherd's pipe, tc 
[ or the tinkling of a diſtant fold, his heart Hre 
beat with hope; there he ſought Corin, but ar 
| five days in vain he traverſed mead and di 
| wood, tr 

& Alas! poor youth!” ſaid Dorillas, © in Wth 
& what unknown plains doſt thou wander? Þ vi 


«© expoſed to the parching heats of ſummer, V. 
66 and 
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& and the chilling froſts of winter, in what 
6 ſolitary vale doſt thou watch the flocks 
& of the ſhepherd's? ah! what joy to reſtore 
« to thee thy cottage and thy fields! Doril- 
6 Jas will be poor, but he will be juſt. Hea- 
„ yen will bleſs his labours, honeſty will 
6 render them light and pleaſant.” 

As Dorillas ſaid this, he perceived that 
the ſun rapidly declined toward the weſtern 
hills, and that he was at the entrance of a 
thick wood; he looked round, and judging 
that he was diſtant from any hamlet or vil- 
lage, was pleaſed to obſerve a cave to afford 


him ſhelter from the damps of the night. 


Upon entering he found that a part of it 
jutted forward in the form of a couch, whe- 
ther deſigned by nature or art he could not 
tell, but he thought it a convenient place to 
reſt upon, and went out in purſuit of moſs 
and dried leaves to render it more commo— 
Unwilling; leſt he ſhould loſe his 
tract, to venture into the mazy windings of 
the wood, he turned toward a range of hills 
which defended one fide of the cavern, and 
was proceeding to furniſh himſelf with a 

C plenteous 


dious. 
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14 PASTORALS 1N PROSE, 
plenteous ſupply of moſs and wild herbage, 
when a piece of looſe earth falling, left the 
ſurface of an iron pot expoſed to his view. | 
Dorillas- eagerly removed the ſurrounding | 
earth, and diſcovered, with equal joy and 
ſurprize, that the pot was filled with gold. 
He conveyed it to the cave where he deſigned | 
to paſs the night, and taking from his ſcrip 4 
ſome roots and brown bread, made a chearfu! q 
meal, not forgetting honeſt Tray, who ſat by 
impatiently expecting the ſavory morſel he 7 
was accuſtomed to receive from his maſter's |? 
hand. The ſhepherd then ſtretching himſelf e 
upon the mols he had gathered, enjoyed I 
the peaceſul and undiſturbed ſlumbers of in- 
nocence and virtue, ts 
The treaſure Dorillas had ſound, did not My 
divert the honeſt purpoſe of his heart: in In 
the morning he aroſe, buried the pot. of My 
money till his return in a corner of the FF 
cave, and again ſet forward in purſuit offim 
Corin. He travelled wxhout interruption, : 
till the heat growing inſupportable, he turn- 
ed aſide into a little coppice, and ſeating 
bimfelf beneath a fpreading lime, took his Eri 
flute 
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| flute, and while he breathed from it the 
ſweeteſt notes, enjoyed the cool breeze that 
2 whiſpered among the trees. Dorillas was in- 
terrupted by Tray, who having left his ſide, 
no returned and was very troubleſome; he 
. I barked, pulled his maſter by the coat, wag- 
d ged his tail, then barked again, run a little 
p | way off, ſcented the ground, and again re- 
1! F turned and pulled the ſkirts of his maſter's 
y coat. Dorillas was angry, Tray was ſtill 
1e 7 troubleſome. As the dog was, in general, 
"'$ 1 under good command, Dorillas was ſurpriz- 
fed, and refolved to follow whither he would 
ede lead. 
n- When his maſter arofe, Tray wagged his 
tail, and running a little way, ſtopped to ſee 
10t L whether he would follow. Dorillas followed 
: him into a vale on one fide of the road, 
of where he ſaw a poor boy tending of ſheep. 
the His garments were of the coarſeſt ſtuff and 
ol F much worn, and he reſted on his crook pen- 
Alive and dejected. 
Iirn- Tray ran toward the boy, jumpt upon 
ting him, and then ſtood ſtill and looked at Do- 
his Frillas. The boy ftroked the honeſt cur, pat- 
lute C 2 ted 
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| ted his head, and cried poor Tray ! thou haſt 
1 not forgotten thy old maſter, thou haſt not 
| forgotten poor Corin. 

1 Corin! ſaid Dorillas, with an accent, of 
| pleaſure and ſurprize, do not my ears de- 
ceive me? art thou indeed the hapleſs youth 
whom I have ſo long fought in vain? Corin 
was too much engaged with Tray to attend 
to the exclamation of Dorillas; ſtill he ſtrok- 
ed the affeQionate cur, and cried, “ poor 
honeſt fellow! poor faithful Tray!“ it is many 
a long day fince thou uſed to range the 
fields at the fide of Corin; ah! Tray, thoſe Þ 
were happy days! Dorillas with pleaſure be- t 
held the affectionate meeting between Tray i 


| and his old matter, for the reader is, by this S 
| | time, aware, that the dog formerly belonged | C 
| to Corin. He was affected with the pathetic t 
il tone of voice in which the poor boy addreſ- | Y 
j ſed bis old ſervant, and reverted to his days 
| of 


hl ol proſperity; he fell upon Corin's neck, and 
[| in accents frequently broken by tears, ſaid, el 
ll “ Dear youth, 1 am Dorillas, I am Dorillas, P- 
| de the ſon of Ariſtus, thy father's neighbour, ta 
| % he is dead; to me, Corin, he was the beſt 
| 6 of 
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& of father's, but he is gone. I have ſought 


e thee over hill and through valley, in the 


„ chearful hamlet and the unfrequented 


7 4% waſte; the woodbines at the door of thy 
7 «& cottage call thee to crop their ſpreading 
„ boughs, thy paſtures demand the plow, 
* and thy flocks bleat for their ſhepherd. 
„ Sorrow, dear Corin, ſhall no longer dwell 
in thy heart; Tray ſhall again ſcour the 
& fields with his old maſter, Corin ſhall re- 
„turn to his cottage, his fields, and his 
* flocks.” 


The poor boy could ſcarcely reſtrain his 


tranſperts of joy and gratitude; and ſhall I 
indeed, ſaid he, ſee the cottage of my father? 
Shall I again ſee the plains where I was ſo 
* chearful and happy ? Dorillas aſſured him 
that he ſhould, and judging, from the want 
| which was ſtrongly pictured in his counte- 


nance, that ſome refreſhment would be ac- 


| ceptable, he fat down beneath a ſpreading 
elm, and opening his ſcrip, invited Corin to 


partake with him of the fimple fare it con- 


' tained, 


C 3 After 
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Aſter their repaſt, Corin at the requeſt of 
his friend, informed the ſhepherd, whoſe 
flocks he watched, of his good fortune, and 
having reſigned his charge, and bid farewell 
to his maſter, ſet forward with Dorillas to |} 
take poſſeſſion of his paternal cottage and | 
fields. | | 

Corin's heart beat with joy and gratitude, ÞY 1 
and Dorillas enjoyed ſenſations equally pleal- Þ 
ing, Tray ſeemed as if he partook of their 
happineſs, for he iriſked and frolicked before 
them all the way. 1 

As they walked, Dorillas informed Corin 
of the treaſure he had ſound, and ſoon after 
they entered the cave where it was conceal- 3 
ed, reſolving, as it was late, to paſs the night 
| there. [1 
il In the morning they dug up the iron pot, 
| and proceeded on their way with the trealureÞ 
| it contained, | 
| In a few days they arrived at the end off 
IN their journey. Corin could not ſorbearf 
weeping with joy when they came in fig.1! 
Il of his cottage, Dorillas's eyes ſparkled with 
| delight as he led him into the little garden 
| befor: 
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before it. He ſhewed him the flip of elder 


which he had planted, grown into a ſpreading 
tree, and plucked him ripe apples from the 
tree, which was but a ſeedling when he left 
the plains. Ah! poor Robin, ſaid Corin, 
chirping to a thruſh which hung over the 
door of the cottage, are you there ſtill, and 
is poor old mag alive too?-The poor old 
magpye, replied Dorillas, I am ſorry to ſay, 
died in the winter; poor harmleſs thing, ſhe 
chattered to the very lait, ſhe fell off the 


# perch crying, poor Corin! I buried her un- 
ſe der the roſe buſh at the end of the garden, 
As they walked through the paſtures, a 
$ ſpeckled ram came bounding to Dorillas ; 
ah! Corin, ſaid the good-natured youth, here 
is an old friend of your's, have you forgot 
„poor Frolic? the little lamb who uſed to eat 
out of your hand, and follow wherever you 
| went, 


Is this Frolic! ſaid Corin. Frolic, Frolic, 
do you remember Corin? Ah! no, you are not 
like poor tray, you have forgotten your old 


| maſter, Frolic. 


With 
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With the treaſure Dorillas had found he 


re-purchaſed the paſtures his father had 


fold, repaired his cottage, a part of which 
had been rendered uninhabitable, enlarged Þ 
Corin's flock, and purchaſed one for him- 
felf, with two cows and a range of bees. | 
The reſidue of the money he diſtributed [7 , 
among the poor ſhepherds of the hamlet, , 
for Dorillas was too wiſe and too moderate 
to covet more than he could enjoy. He | 
had reſtored Corin's lands, re-purchaſed his e 
own, and poſſeſſed a flock as large as his |, 
ambition, what could he deſire more? he 
was content, Had not Dorillas been juſt, 
he had not travelled in purſuit of poor k 
Corin, he had not found the treaſure, which | 
rendered him one of the richeſt ſhepherds|Þ $ * 
in the Hamlet. His good fortune plealedſÞ 
him, but his higheſt reward, was the ſatisfac-Þ F 
tion which aroſe from the conſciouſneſs ofÞ Gal 
fulfilling his duty, a reward which made Do- F 
rillas to the lateſt hour of his life, with plea-] u. 
ſure call to mind the day in which he re- 10 


ſtored to Corin his cottage, his fields, and [ 
his flocks, | 


The * 
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The SHEPHERD of the VALE. 


| ON the banks of a ruſh bordered ſtream, 
d which flowed through a ſequeſtered vale, a 
to 4 cottage had long ſtood unobſerved by the 
© carcleſs eye of the traveller; beneach its 
Te peaceful thatch dwelt a young ſhepherd 
1s called Thyrſis; a little field, a few ſheep, 
and this humble habitation, were all his poſ— 
ſeſſions, but health and innocence rendered 
ſt, him chearful and content. Thyrfis was the 
or pride of all the neighbouring ſhepherds, not 


ch! alone for the graces of his form, nor becauſe 
rds the notes which he breathed from his pipe 
fed were ſweeter than any other youth's, but be- 
ac- cauſe none were ſo gentle, ſo kind, fo ami- 
ofÞ able as Thyrſis. Had a ewe {lraycil ſrom a 
Do. neighbouring fold, who fled ſo {iftly over 
lea- hill and valley to bring back the wanderer 
re- Yas Thyrſis, or ſo kindly ſheltcred it from 
and Ie damp of the evening; who ſo chearfully 
lacriſiced the firſt of his little flock to the 


Theft necellities 
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[| neceſſities of a friend, or ſo readily admi- 
niſtered to the infirmities of age; how often 
has the good youth borne the heat of the day 
for the old ſhepherds, and led. their flocks Þ 
to water, whilſt they enjoyed the cool | 
breeze, ſtretched beneath the poplar ſhade, Þ 
Who was ſo ready to oblige as Thyrſis; if a 
ſhepherd admired his holiday crook, it was“ 
his. If another praiſed the ſong of his ſtar. 1 
ling, it preſently ſung at the door of his cot- H 
tage. Did another admire his chaplet, it f 
was no longer on Thyrſis's brow, It 
When Thyrlis led his flock to the hills, Up 
joy was diffuſed over every countenance, 
the old men loved him as a fon, the young V 
ones as a brother; how modeſt, how gene- 
rous, how wile, yet how young, exclaimed [ 
the old ſhepherds, is Thyrſis. The young MT 
ſhepherds joined in his praiſes, and though Ir 
they acknowledged him the pride of their Nel 
plains, they acknowledged it without envy; 1 
for Thyrſis was modeſt and unaſſuming. N 6 


| Such was the character of Thyrſis, but Io 
0 alas! in this life virtue is not exempt from Neo 
\'' misfortune; torrents from the ſurrounding | 
| hills 
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hills ſwept away the peaceful dwelling of the 


1 1 ſhepherd, and deſtroyed his little 
dock. Thyrſis would have ſhared the ſame 
$ I fate, but he had that day left the valley, and 


| was gone with ſome friends to a fair which 
vas held at a few miles diſtant. 
What a ſight for the poor youth when he 
returned! he beheld the deſolation of his 
1 native vale for ſome minutes in ſilent horror, 
then caſting a look of anguiſh toward the 
It q ſpot on which his cottage once ſtood, What, 
ſaid Thyrſis, my cottage, my field, all my 
ls, Þ Prus lambs gone! 
de, le fat down on the ridge of the hill and 
"TI == alas! ſaid he, What will become of me, 
e- @vhither ſhall I go? 
ed Having indulged his grief ſome time, 
ng Thyrſis aroſe and walked toward the village. 
Un his way he was met by Aſophus, the 
chief of the ſhepherds, revered for his age 
and wiſdom. Thyrſis made a profound re— 
verence to the venerable ſage, who when in- 
formed of his calamity, invited him to his 
cottage. 
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„Why ſo melancholy, Thyriis?” ſaid Aſo— 

phus, © as they {lowly walked to his cottage, 

„ do you not. think my ſon, that he who 


“has been pleaſed to deprive you of your 
„ cottage and flock, ts able to reſtore them 


„ to you? Though my days are now ſpent in 
% peace, and my flocks whiten the ſurround- 
6 ing plains, in my youth I was not a ſtranger / 


- 6 to affliction, my corn was miidewed in 


6 the car, my fold thinned by diſeaſe, and! 
& reduced to work for hire in the very field, A 
& of which 1 had been maſter: yet I bore 
& my fate without murmuring, and God re- 
„ warded my ſubmiſſion by reſtoring to men 
« an hundred fold that which he had taken Wy 
„ away.” T 

Aſophus was interrupted by Amyntas, hisM; 
grand-ſon, who with two neighbouring 
youths advanced to meet him. Having 
paid their duty to the old ſhepherd, they 
all preſſed forward to ſhake hands with 
Thyrſis, and perceiving that he was leſs; 
chearful than uſual, anxiouſly enquired the 
cauſe. Thyrſis, with a ſigh, informed thennq, 


of his misfortune, A ſudden gloom over- 


ſpread 


— 
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ſpread the countenances of che youths, alas! 
ſaid they, with one voice, cannot the flocks 
of Thyrſis feed ſecure in their paſture? is it 
thus heaven rewards gentleneſs and virtue! 

It is not here, my children, ſaid Aſophus, 
that the virtuous are to expect a recompence; 
in this life their reward could be but tran- 
ſtory, but in the next it will be eternal. . 

When they arrived at the door of Aſophus's 
cottage, the two youths who accompanied 
Amyntas took their leave; Aſophus, his 
grandſon, and Thyrſis, entered, and were 
'C-Wpreſently ſeated at a board which Dorcas, | 
me the mother of Amyntas had ſpread with brown 4 
-- Wbread, milk, and different kinds of fruits. 0 

Thyriis, who had profited by the diſcourſe of 
lis his venerable hoſt, reſumed his ſpirits, and 
ing joined as uſual in the innocent mirth of Aſo- 
| IPhus' s family. 

At the hour of reſt, Thyrſis was condugel 
o a chamber in the hoſpitable cottage of 
Aſophus, where, perfectly reſigned to his fate, 
he commended himſelf to God, and ſoon fell 
nto a peaceful ſleep. 
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Early the next morning Thyrſis was awoke 
by a confuſed ſound of voices, intermixed 
wich the bleating of ſheep, and upon look. 
ing through the caſement of his window, 
perceived the inhabitants of the village al. 


ſembled upon the plain before Aſophus's cot-P 
tage: but what ſurpriſed Thyrſis was that] 
each led a ſheep by a ſtring. While he ar- 


rayed himſelf in his ſhepherd's weeds, he 


pondered in his mind what feſtival they were 
aſſembled to celebrate, but not being able 
to form any ſatisfatory conjeQure, his curio-Þ 
ſity ſoon brought him to the door, where he 


found Aſophus and his grandfons. 
What were the feelings of Thyrſis when 
he underſtood that each ſhepherd was come 


to make him an offering of one from his 


flock. 


My dear friends and neighbours, ſaid Thyr-F 


ſis, with emotion, what do you mean? your 
kindneſs overpowers me. 


We mean, Thyrſis, replied the ſhepherd 
Alexis, who ſpoke for the reſt, to replace 
your flock which the torrents of yeſterday 
ſwept away. Theſe mob Thyrſis are all 
you 
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your own, tell us whither ſhall we lead the 
poor things. 

Alas! my friends, ſaid Thyrſis, what claim 
have I upon your generoſity, I have health, 
and induſtry will ſupply me with food and 

cloathing. 

We have all, exclaimed the ſhepherds, 

"ſworn to dedicate one of our flock to Thyr- 

is. How, ſaid Thyrſis, ſhall I ever repay 

ſuch kindneſs ] a ſmall part of thefe ſheep, 
continued the modeſt youth, would make 

Thyrſis richer than before the torrents de- 

Mroyed his cottage and his fold, take back a 

part at leaſt I beſeech you. 

A confuſed murmur was heard, the ſhep- 

herds conſulted among themfelves, but not 

dne was found who would forego the plea- 
lure of ſacrificing his ewe or his lamb to 

ÞWhyrſis. Thyrſis, faid they, with one voice, 

$ worthy of all; Thyrſis bluſhed, and wept 

y turns, but the tears he ſhed, were tears 

ruler gratitude and pleaſure. By the bounty 

celpf the ſhepherds he faw himfelf maſter of a 

la/ſumerous flock, he beheld it with tranſ- 

ort, not becauſe it rendered him wealthy, 
as D 2 that 
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that was the leaſt of his concern, but becauſe 
every lamb and every ewe that compoled e 
it was a token of efteem and affettion; his e. 
heart overflowed with joy and gratitude, 
to be beloved by ſo many! to have fot 
many honeſt hearts intereſted in his welfare; ¶ tc 
ah! ſaid the youth, what can a ſimple boy 
like Thyrſis have done to delerve ſuch 
happineſs ! l 
The good old ſhepherd Aſophus, beheld 
this ſcene with delight; he congratulatedÞ 
Thyrſis upon his happineſs, and addreflingf 
himſelf to all preſent, © Learn my friends, 
ſaid he, “from Thyrſis to encourage gentle. 
« neſs and good-nature ; what can dilate the 
„ heart like the conſciouſneſs of being be 
loved? look upon the youth before you 


& 


LAY 


% in his eye proceeds from the poſlleſſionf 
« of a numerous {lock ? no, my friends, | 


« ariſes from the grateful reflection, that he 
is in poſſeſſion of your hearts. 

% Univerſal eſteem, my friends, is not { 
difficult to obtain as ſome have ſuppolct 


« it, imitate the example of Thyrſis; lik 
„ Thyrli 


** 
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et Thyrſis be virtuous, gentle, and obliging, 
& and like Thyrüs be eſteemed, beloved, 
„and happy.” 

Aſophus ceaſed, the ſhepherds retired to 
their reſpective employments, and Thyrſis 
took poſſeſſion of his flock. 
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The EVENING TALE. 


AS Dorcas at the door of her cottage one 
ſummer's evening enjoyed the innocent diſ- : 
courſe of her two grand-children, Richard 
and Daphne, the boy eleven and the girl ten,“ 
years of age, they obſerved an old man at- t 
tempting to draw ſomething from the dyke « 
which bounded an extenfive paſture before a 
Dorcas's cottage. Richard, who was one of 
the beſt-natured boys in the village, ran 
acroſs the meadow to ſee whether his aſſiſt 
ance would be ſerviceable, and finding tha 
the old man was endeavouring to recove 11 


a kid which had fallen into the dyke, Hp 

ſprung to the oppoſite fide where the o, g 

man was, and together they preſently dre A 

out the kid, afterward the old man than ſe 

ing Richard for his good-nature, wiſhed hu. 

a good evening and went his way. 0 
Richard, from his eagerneſs to aſſiſt th c 


old man, had forgot to throw off his co 
whih. 


OR 


— 
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which was unfortunately mudded from the 
dyke. Daphne perceived it on his return, 
and when the good- natured youth expreſſed 


his joy that the old man had recovered his 


kid, the ſaid, what is the old man's kid to 
you, ſee (pointing to the dirt upon his coat) 


what you have gained by being ſo over- 


officious. a 
A little fair water, ſaid Dorcas, will waſh 


the dirt from Richard's coat, but the pleaſure 


wh 


of re flecting that he has done a good-natured 
ation, cannot ſo eaſily be taken from him. 


Daphne replied, that the ſervice her bro- 
ther had done the old man, was ſo trifling 


it was not worth talking of. 


I grant, ſaid Dorcas, that the ſervice was 


| ſmall, but the readineſs with which Richard 

performed it, convinces me that had it been 
greater he would have been better pleaſed, 
A good diſpoſition, Daphne, will diſcover it- 
ſelf in the mereſt trifles; we are not required 
to perform things beyond the compaſs of 


our ability. God, my children, is ſo gra- 


cious that he looks upon the motive from 


whence our attions ſpring, not upon the 
effect 


O_o — 
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effect produced by them, and if that motive 
is good, he is ſo bountiful that even in this 
life he permits us frequently to meet our 
reward. The flocks and herds which graze 
upon the neighbouring hills, the fields of 
yellow corn that wave around us, and bleſs 
my age with plenty, theſe, my children, are 
the reward of a compaſſionate heart. 
Daphne and her brother liſtened atten- 
tively to the words of their grand-dame, 


and when ſhe ceaſed they {till looked up to 
her with an inquiring eye. Dorcas per- 


ceived their curioſity, and ſatisfied it by re- 
lating the following ſtory, ſhe began thus : 
Though I am now old and wrinkled, my 
children, I was once young and blooming 
as yourſelves; theſe white hairs, Daphne, 
once flowed upon my ſhoulders in ringlets 
of gold like yours, and I had teeth as white 
and even as Richard's. If you live, my 
children, ſuch will be the change you muſt 
one day experience: on the approach of age 
the beauties of youth will decay, and you 
will find that a good conſcience, the recol- 
jeddion of a well-ſpent life, can only afford 
a you 
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you conſolation, and crown your latter days 


with pleaſure and repoſe. I was born many 


long miles from hence, my father obtained a 
livelihood by making crooks and flutes for the 
ſhepherds of the. hamlet. where we l:ved. 


old, and at eight I was ſent to watch the 
flocks of the ſhepherds. 

One evening returning with ſome girls of 
my own age, I obſerved an old woman al- 
cend the hill where my father lived, as ſhe 
drew nigh we knew her to be old Mary; ſhe 
lived at the bottom of the hill, and her won- 
derful knowledge of ſimples was talked of 
tor many miles round the country, old 
Mary's advice was {ought far-and near. In 


te ſhe was ſaid to be infallible; ſhe might have 


1 been rich, but ſhe would take no money; ſhe 


f Ruled to ſay, that to cure the ſick and to heal 
ge the lame was a divine office, and not tog be 
hu] bartered for gold. She followed. the ſcrip- 
o- ture, and let the morrow provide for itſelf, 
xd and ſhe never wanted. One would bring 

her 


fm 


My mother died when I was only three years 


levers and. the tertian ague, none could ex- 
ceed her, and in coughs and green wounds. 
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ber a baſket of eggs, another a bowl of 

cream, another a cheeſe, another a loaf of! 
brown bread, and in ſhearing-time old Mary's r 
| winter gown was never forgot. She was ſatis. t 
tied with little, and what ſhe did not uſe ſhe t 
daily gave away to the poor. t 

Here comes poor old Mary, I ſaid to the Vn 
girls who were with me, ſhe is gathering of Hy 
ſimples, let us go and help her. My com- v 
panions faid, old Mary is eroſs and peeviſh, fe 
the other day as we paſſed through her gar- M fi 
den we plucked fome ſtrawberries, and ſhe | 
chid us; ſhe may gather ſimples herſelf, for I 
we will not help her. in 
| You fhould not, ſaid 1, have plucked her 
3 without leave. Mary is old, 
my father ſays ſhe is more than three ſcore 
and ten, fee how ſhe totters at every ſtep, 
were we as old and feeble we ſhould be eros 
and peeviſh too. 

My companions laughed and turned ano- 
ther way, I ran to old Mary, and faid, mo- 
ther give me your baſket, ſhew me what J 
ſball gather that I may help you, 


God 
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Gol bleſs you my good child, faid old 
Mary, and gave me her baſket, I well re- 
member ſhe was ſeeking bear's foot and plan- 
tain. She ſat upon the hill while I gathered 


the herbs, and afterwards we walked toge- 


ther to her cottage; old Mary leaned upon 
my arm, and I carried the baſket. God bleſs 
you my good child, ſhe ſaid again, as I 
walked at her fide, when you are old and 
feeble may you find one as kind and con- 
ſiderate. | OY 

When we came to the door of her cottage, 
I would have left her, but ſhe made me go 
in and eat ſome ſtrawberries and cream. 

My heart yearned toward poor old Mary; 
the next evening about the time ſhe uſually 
'c came out to gather freſh herbs, I went to 
the top of the vale where ſhe lived and 
waited for her. I would not go to her cot- 
tage, becauſe of the ſtrawberries and cream 
ſhe had given me, I feared it might ſeem 
Uke aſking for more, but when 1 faw her 
walk toward the hill, I ran and took her 
baſket and filled it, and ſet it down at her 


door, 


: 

j 
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door; though ſhe. preſſed me I would not go 
in becauſe of the ſtrawberries and cream. 

Every evening 1 did the ſame; when the 
ſhepherds penned the folds, 1 uſed to haſten 
to the top of the valley, wait till I law old 
Mary leave her cottage, and fill her baſket, 


In return ſhe inſtructed me in the nature of Þ 
plants. My comrades uſed to laugh me toÞ 
ſcorn, for waſting, they ſaid, the time I might Þ 
have ſpent in childiſh ſports with a peeviſhÞ 
old woman, but I loved old Mary and thirſt-F 


ed after knowledge. 


„Hoy bountiful,” my child, “ ſhe uſed to N 
ſay, * is God! from the fimple weed be. 
5 neath our feet, to the ſpreading elm whichF 
&« defends us from the noon-Gay ſun; he has | 
& provided for the wants of his creatures, 
not a plant, not the ſimpleſt blade of gralsÞ 
then ſhe would un. 


”” 


& has he made in vain: 
fold their hidden natures, the. root, the ſtem, 
the leaf, the bloſſom, each had. its ſeperate 
virtue; Mary knew them all: 1 could have 
liſtened to her with delight from the dawn: 
ing of day to the cloſe of evening. 

I care: 
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I carefully treaſured up her words in my 


heart, to this day they are ſtill freſh in my 
, Þ remembrance. Poor old Mary! I loved her 
as my mother; the infirmities of age made 
her ſometimes peeviſh, but ſhe was kind and 
good to all. The whole village wept at her 
ſuneral, even thoſe who in her life-time 
thought her peeviſh and ill-natured, ſhed a 


tear upon her grave, and in the multitude of 
h Sher good qualities forgot her little ſrailties, 
.I gathered ſimples for her till the laſt, and 


was with her when ſhe died. She left me 
che cup ſhe uſed to drink out of, her winter 
e. epples, and old Snap her dog. | 
+= When I was thirteen years old, my father 
naß lied. His brother, who came to ſee him in 
his laſt ſickneſs, took charge of me, and 
brought me with him to this village where 
We lived. My uncle, who was a rich farmer, . 
leſigned to make me uſeful in his own family, ; 
put my aunt, who was a ſordid woman, op- þ 
oled his kindneſs, and obliged him to ſeek 0 
ut a ſervice for me. 
It was my fortune to watch the flocks of 
con, one of the moſt wealthy ſhepherds of 
E 
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the village; one day as he returned from his 
morning walk, a thorn pierced his foot, at © 
firſt he felt little inconvenience from the! ©! 
wound, but afterward it grew worſe, and the N d; 
pain became ſo violent, that it was ſuppoſed, Þ *" 
unleſs ſpeedily put a ſtop to, a mortification be 
would enſue, every application was tried, Þ © 
but all to no purpole, and Alcon, as well as he 
thoſe about him, believed that he was not & 
long for this world: as I had carefully urea. uh 
ſured up the precepts of old Mary, I entreat.Þ'** 
ed him to make trial of my ſkill, as his caſe s 
was deſperate he conſented, though he en. 
tertained ſmall hopes of relief, and ſuffered 
me to apply to the wound ſome herbs, which“ 
wrought ſo favourable a change, that to theÞ oi 
ſurprize of every one, in a few days Alcon 
was able to walk in his paſtures. age 
The good ſhepherd, who conſidered himſel Jed; 
as one raiſed from the grave, rated the ſer pen 
vice I had done him far above its deſerts ; i Ich 
was in truth no more than an act of humaſ r 
nity it was my duty to fulfil, but my grate$ 
ful maſter and his good wife Jacintha, ſcem#'<" 
ed to think they could never ſufficiently re nd 
Ye | compend 
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compence it. I ate at their table, went 
cloathed in the beſt, and was treated as their 
| daughter. Three years after my kind milſ- 
: treſs died, and the next year my maſter was 
: * borne to his grave; his affection and grati— 
1 | tude to me continued to his laſt hour, ſor 
having no children of his own, he bequeath- 
ed to me his numerous llocks and wide ex- 
tended paſtures. This cottage once belonged 
to the good old ſhepherd, and theſe ſurround- 
ing meadows and corn fields. 
* Such good- fortune, my children, conti- 
J inued Dorcas, would not have befallen me, 
ch had I, like my companions, left old Mary to 
1 $$0il up the hill bending under the weight of 
ſourſcore years; I had compaſſion on her 
age, and ſhe rewarded me with that know- 
ſededge which rendered me ſerviceabie to my 
ſer generous maſter, and made me one of the 
Jicheſt inhabitants of our village. 

Here Dorcas ceaſed, and perceiving the 
lamps of night begin to fall, aroſe and with- 
grew into her cottage, followed by Richard 


nd Daphne. 
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The DEATH of the FAWN. 


TIMON and Lycidas were the ſons of an ; 
oId ſhepherd called Menelas; Timon, the Þ 
eldeſt, was ſkilled in the exerciſe of the! 


bow. He purſued the wild boar over the gas 
Acepy mountain, and rouſed the fierce tiger!“ 
in the lonely wood. ih. 
Ihe ſtrains of Lycidas were admired by _- 
every ſhepherd, he tended his fleck on the . 
ls 


banks of a pleaſant ſtream, or in the peace- 
ful grove breathed ſoft melody from hisÞ® | 
tuneful flute. you 

The couch of the old ſhepherd Menclas Ya: 
was ſpread with the ſoft ſkin of a ſpotted leo- Tau 
pard, which Timon had killed, and the walls L ad 


of his cottage were hung with the like tro- hi 
. . 5 . » * 15 
phies of his ſons' victories, * h 


Lycidas cultivated his father's garden, ira 
ſowed his grain, and aſſiſted nature in ſup.ÞF*' 
plying him with the molt delicious flavoured 1 


fruits. The youths differed as widely inffae 
their 


* 
3 
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their tempers, as in their occupations; Timor: 

| was raſh and violent, Lycidas was mild anc. 
' engaging, yet they loved each other with th. 
| ſincereſt affection, their hearts were as cloſe- 
N ly knit by the ſoft bonds of friendſhip, as by 
the tie of nature. Lycidas celebrated his 
brother's courage and exploits in his ſon- 
nets, and was obſerved never to ſing ſo well 
as when Timon was his theme. Timon 
could not compoſe ſonnets, but when the 
ſhepherds ſaid, “ how gentle is Lycidas, 

„ how raviſhing are his ſtrains!” A ſmile of 
honeſt joy confeſſed that it was grateful to 
e. This ear. Once as Timon was paſſing through 
ais Ja grove a ſhepherd ſung to his lute, the 
youth ſtepped on one ſide to liſten, the ſong 

las vas in praiſe of Lycidas. Timon greedily 
caught every ſound, and when the ſhepherd 
11;Þþad ended, ruſhed from behind the tree 
Fhich had concealed him, and ſaid,“ Shep- 

& herd thou haſt ſung well,” and, in the 
15 tranſport of his heart, threw at his feet the | 
up- in of a tiger he had that day ſlain, 
red! Once Lycidas was preſent when Timon 1 
in encountered a wild boar, a falſe ſtep threw | 
heir. ; E 3 Timon 
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Timon to the ground, and he was in danger 
of being torn to pieces, when Lycidas arm- Þ y 
ed only with his ſheep-hook, at the hazard Þ t 
of his life ſtepped forward, and by diverting o 
the fury of the animal, gave his brother time b 
to riſe and defend himſelf. te 
Lycidas and Timon were diſtinguiſhed as Þ b. 
the pattern of fraternal affection, until a K 
young ſhepherd named Marcus came to re-] in 
ſide in the village. Marcus was gentle and] di 
engaging, modeſt and ingenuous; it is natu- w 
ral for ſimilar virtues to produce aftettionÞ or 
and eſteem. Lycidas was pleaſed with his 
new neighbour, who equally returned his] an 
friendſhip. They daily led their flocks to] je. 
the ſame ſhade, watered them at the ſame an 
ſpring, and at evening penned them vichin do 
one fold. co 
Timon at firſt admitted Marcus to a ſhare hir 
in his friendſhip, and joined with Lycida po 


| in admiring his virtues; but in a ſhort tin 
if he began to view him with a jealous eye bee 
Timon was by nature ſubject to certain jea] fre 
| louſies and ſtarts of paſſion, which rendered ve 


him at times a burden to himſelf and others mo 
E 


: 
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he fancied, becauſe the manners of Marcus 
were more gentle and poliſhed than his own, 
that Lycidas eſteemed him more. The thought 
of being ſupplanted in the affections of his 
| brother, was death to Timon, it rouſed him 

to the higheſt degree of phrenzy; every time 

«| he ſaw Lycidas and Marcus together he could 

| fave torn up the ground for madneſs; view- 

FL ing every thing through the medium of a 

\F ee imagination, he believed they 

vere either converſing of his imperfettions, 

or plotting ſome ſcheme to injure him. 

is Lycidas bore his reproaches with patience, 

and endeavoured to cure his unreaſonable 

oÞ jealouſy by repeated aſſurances of a ſincere 
nel and unalterable aftettion, but all would not 
un do; his mildneſs was miſtook by Timon for 

* coolneſs and indifference, and confirmed 
him in the opinion that he was no longer in 
da poſſeſſion of his brother's eſteem. 

me} Lycidas pitied his unhappy temper, and 

e becauſe he would not irritate it, was leſs 

4 frequently ſeen vith Marcus, but others 


N 


0 _ were not ſo generous and conſiderate; a- 


ers mong the ſhepherds there were not wanting 
14 thoſe 
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44 
thoſe who took a malicious pleaſure in what 
is called playing on his failing; one would 
tell Timon out of mere wantonneſs, that 
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tend that Lycidas had promiſed the thruſh, 


chace, he diſcovered a little fawn caught in 
the thicket, 


entertaining tricks, It would run round the 
meadows as if purſued by the hunters, fain 


ter as if begging for life. 

This fawn Timon had given to Lycidas, 
who doubly prized it; firſt, becauſe it was 
the gift of a brother whom he fincerely lov- 
ed, and ſecondly, becauſe of its good-nature 


and tractability. 


Lycidas had ridiculed the ſong he ſung at F 
the laſt ſheep-ſhearing ; another would pre- 


he had refuſed Timon, to his neighbour Ma- 
nencas, not that they wiſhed to make a breach : 
between the brothers, but they knew the un- k 
happy tenaciouſneſs of Timon's temper, and Þ 
took an ungenerous pleaſure in laughing at Þ ;. 
his folly. Once as Timon was purſuing the Þ 


he ſaved it alive, and was at Þ 
great pains to tame, and teach it a variety of 


itſelf taken, and kneel at the ſeet of its maſ- n 
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| One day a rougiſh ſhepherd ſeeing Timon 
| Þ in one of his jealous humours, aſked him 
t Þ whether he had ſeen his brother's fawn of 
tÞ late? The queſtion made Timon recolle( 
| that he had not for ſome days paſt obſerved it 
as uſual with Lycidas. He was ready to take 
fire on the ſlighteſt occaſion, and impatiently 
*aſked the ſhepherd what he knew concern- 
f ing it ? 

d 8 Nay, ſaid the ſhepherd, with an arch ſmile, 


h 


it do not be alarmed, I can aſſure you it is 
© alive and well, for not an hour ago I ſaw it 
n 


feeding out of your neighbour Marcus's hand 
at Fas he ſat at the door of his cottage. This 
of was enough for Timon, he changed colour, 
1 bit his lips, and, as his cuſtom was, ſtormed, 
in inveighing bitterly againſt the ingratitude 
-Find unkindneſs of his brother, who he was 
perſuaded had given the fawn to Marcus. 
iS The ſhepherd laughed heartily at his folly, 
as Fand counſelled him to give over ſuch ridi- 
V-Feulous jealouſy, and be leſs ready to liſten to 
are tales to his brother's prejudice, but Timon was 
1 deither in a humour to bear the jeſt, nor ac- 
neſt Cept the council; the mirth of the ſhepherd. 
. but 
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but the more incenſed him, he flung from 
him in a rage, and reſolved that inſtant to 
go and reproach Lycidas with his ſuppoſed 
ingratitude, 

As he walked to his father's cottage his 
paſſion cooled, and he began to reflect, that 


Timon thought ungenerous. 
Lycidas, ſaid Timon, has undoubtedly a 
right to do with the fawn what he chuſes; 1 


miſtaken, 


convinced] 


to reproach Lycidas with this inſtance of his Þ 
unkindneſs, might appear like aſſuming to Þ 
himſelf a ſort of power over the animal, af. Þ 
ter having given it to his brother, This! 


gave it to him, and I once thought he would 
have prized it becauſe it was mine, but I was I, 


As Timon drew toward home, he could 
not forbear entertaining hopes that he might 
ſce the little fawn friſking at the heels of its 
maſter, but Lycidas advanced to meet his 

brother, but the fawn was not with him, this“ 
ſo incenſed Timon, that although he had re- 
ſolved to bury the ſuppoſed injury in his 
boſom, he could ſcarcely refrain from load- 
ing Lycidas with reproaches; he was nov : 
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convinced that he had given it to Marcus, and 
nothing but pride kept him from giving vent 
to the tranſports of his rage. 

Lycidas perceived the perturbation of his 
| brother's mind, and anxiouſly enquired the 
cauſe, but Timon being too proud to own 
the true one, pretended indiſpoſition, and 
when ſupper was over made that a pretence 
for retiring to bed. 

Farly the next morning he aroſe, and tak- 
ing his bow and quiver, left his father's cot— 
tage beſore any one was ſtirring, for as Timon 
was a novice in diſſembling, and yet wiſhed 
1 to conceal his chagrin from Ly cidas, he was | 
glad of an opportunity to avoid an inter- 
view. 
10 Timon paſſed the morning in his accul- 
1. tomed ſports, but growing fatigued toward 
noon, he retired to the cool receſſes of a 
"wood. As he ſat reclined beneath the em— 
. bowering ſhade, he heard the tinkling of a 
2 fold, and preſently, at a little diſtance, he 
perceived Lycidas and his neighbour Marcus 
paſſing through the wood. The fawn fol- 
lowed them, and revived in Timon's mind 
c all 
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all the painful ſenſations that had tormented 
him the night before. His rage blazed a. 
freſh, he was perfealy ſrantic, and ſeizing 
his bow which lay by the ſide of him, he 
precipitately launched a fatal dart at the in. 
offenſive animal, which inſtantly fell dead at 
its maſter's feet. a 


Lycidas inſtantly ran to ſee who had taken 
ſo cruel! an aim, but how was he ſurprized at 


finding it to be his brother! 


That Timon had killed the fawn was evi 


dent, for the fatal inſtrument of his venge-Þ 


ance {lill reſted in his hand; but Lycidas ad. 


' mitted not a thought that he had intentionally 


done ſo, he believed the misfortune to haveſ 


proceeded from chance, 


Oh Timon! ſaid Lycidas, you have killedſſ 


my pretty fawn! Poor Dap lics bleeding at 
the foot of yon cedar. 
Say rather, ſaid Timon, with a malicious 
ſmile, that J have killed Marcus's fawn. 
Marcus, my brother, ſaid Lycidas, has no 
fawn: it is my pretty Dap who hes there 
pierced to the heart, 
I am 


N — 
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I am glad of it, ſaid Timon, bluntly. 

| Did you then deſign to kill my poor fawn ? 
returned Lycidas, in the utmolt aſtoniſhment. 
e Timon hung his head, and made no reply, 
\ | for he began to be aſhamed of what he had 
at done. | | 

Could you be ſo cruel Timon? ſaid Lyci— 
das, you gave me the poor inoffenſive thing, 


and I prized her the more becauſe ſhe was 
the gift of my brother. 


Why then, ſaid Timon, did you give it 
| to Marcus? 
What do you mean? ſaid Lycidas, I never 
gave my fawn to Marcus. 
| Were that true, ſaid Timon, I could al- 
moſt reſolve never more to draw my bow- 
jedi firing. No Lycidas, you gave my fawn to 
u Marcus, Alexis ſaw it feed in the ſhepherd's 
cottage. Marcus, ſaid Lycidas, has a play- 
ons ful kid, he wiſhed it to learn the gambols 
poor Dap has ſo often played before us, there 
has it fed three days in the cottage of Mar- 
cus. This morning Timon he brought the 
poor thing home. 


| F And 


—— 
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- And was this all? ſaid Timon. 

Alas! my brother, ſaid Lycidas, why were 
you ſo cruel and raſh? 

I thought, ſaid Timon, that you had given 
my fawn to Marcus, I was hurt, and, in my 
anger, pierced the little wretch with my ar- 
row. 

Why did you not tell me your ſuſpicions 
Timon? ſaid Lycidas, then I had undeceived 
you, and poor Dap might ſtill have been 
alive. 

Ah! Lycidas, ſaid Timon, who now hear- 
tily repented what he had done, had you the 
ſame friendſhip for your brother, as before Þyj 
Marcus came into the village, this would Em 
not have happened; I ſhould not then have fa 
ſuſpected that you would have ſet ſo little 
ſtore by my gift. yo 

Alas! my brother, ſaid Lycidas, be not Huh 
ſo jealous, muſt I hate Marcus, becauſe IFthe 
love Timon! I know not to exerciſe the 
bow, nor to combat with the beaſts of the 
foreſt, while Timon purſues the chace, muſt 
| Lycidas be ſolitary and unſocial ? 


The 
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The friendſhip of Marcus and Lycidas, 
ſaid Timon, is in the mouth of every ſhep- 
herd ; the brothers they ſay are no longer 
friends, Lycidas is no longer ſeen with Timon 
in the grove or on the lawn. 
Ahl my brother, ſaid the gentle youth, is 
it not you who fly the ſociety of Lycidas? 
When Marcus and Lycidas diſcourſe, re- 
turned the other, Timon can be but an in- 
truder. 

Nay, my brother, ſaid Lycidas, be not ſo 
- ſuſpicious, I tend my flocks with Marcus, I 
he liſten to his flute, and am pleaſed to diſcourſe 
re with the good-natured youth, but when Ti- 
1d mon returns from the chace, I meet him with 
ve a brother's affettion, with a friend's embrace. 
e The ſhepherds, replied Timon, ſay that 

you ridicule my ſongs; the thruſh, Lycidas, 
not which you refuſed to me, you deſigned for 
e I che ſhepherd Meneleas. 
the] Ah! Timon, ſaid Lycidas, the ſhepherds 
ee you are captious and jealous, therefore 
o they laugh at your folly, and abuſe you 
with falſe tales, if you eſteemed your brother, 
imon, you would not liſten to them. 
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Marcus who had followed Lycidas, and 
been an ear witneſs to all that paſſed, now 
broke filence; he ſaid that he had of late 
with the utmoſt concern, obſerved that he was 
an interruption to the friendſhip of two bro- 
thers whom he ſincerely eſteemed, and that 
to eſeape ſo painful a reflection, he was come 
to the reſolution of foregoing their ſociety, 
and removing from the village, which he de- 
!1gncd to do as ſpeedily as poſhble. 

Timon, with how little reaſon ſoever, had 
.concetved the idea, that Marcus undermined 
him in the eſteem of his brother, by inſinua. 
tions to his prejudice. The diſintereſted re. 
ſolution which the youth had communicated 
filled him with amazement; it convinced him 
of his miſtake, and made him aſhamed of the 
{uſpicions he had entertained. 

Timon began to perceive the errors and 
abſurdities which a jealous and violent tem- 
per had led him into, He acknowledged 
that he was unworthy the friendſhip of Lyct- 
das or Marcus, but he aſſured them, from 
that day it ſhould be his ſtudy to deſerve 


it by correQing the violence and jealouſy 
| ol 
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Jof his temper; a reſolution to which his fu- 
ture condutt proved he continued ſtedfaſt, 

. Lycidas and Marcus embraced Timon, and 
made him happy by mutual aſſurances of for— 
giveneſs and afiettion. 

The fate of poor Dap, whom they buried 
on the ſpot where ſhe received the fatal 
wound, convinced Timon how dangerous it is 
to indulge the impulſe of paſſion, or to cenſure 
a friend, unleſs we are firſt, by undubitable 
proofs, convinced that our judgment is 
founded upon juſt grounds. Lycidas, re- 
a. turned with Marcus to his flocks, rejoicing 
in the happy proſpett of his brother's refor- 
ed mation, though, as well as Timon, he wiſhed 
it had been effected without the death of 
hee fawn, 
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duced him to relent, and he took two of thi 
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The OLD EX IAR IRIS! 


AS an old bender was one beautiful ſum 
mer's day paſſing through a pleaſant valley, 
the ſkies became on a ſudden obſcured with 
clouds, and drops of ram threatened an ap- 
proaching ſtorm. The ſhepherd made what 
ſpeed he could to ſhelter himſelf in a cave 1 
hard by, to which a poor boy, who fold ba- 
kets, and other pretty fancies made of ruſhe: 
and flags, had repaired the minute before., 1 
The boy fecing the ſhepherd enter, though! 


it a good opportunity to diſplay his wares | 


which he accordingly did, and entreated hin x 
with great earneſtneſs to make a purchaſe. The 
ſhepherd at firſt refuſed, but obſerving tha 
miſery and dejettion was ſtrongly impre ſſed 
on the boy's countenance, compaſſion in 


” x bn — 


baſkets. 
The boy was very thankful for the tritlc |! 


received for them, and declared that he hal 


n 
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not that day broken his faſt. The old man, 
as is uſual in ſuch caſes, aſked why, fince 
he appeared to have health and ſtrength, he 
did not get better employ then idling about 
with thoſe trifles? 
u. The poor boy fighed, and ſaid no one 
y, would employ him. Then, replied the ſhep- 
th herd, I fear they know you to be either idle 
p- or diſhoneſt. 
"at Alas! ſaid the boy, though I am poor and 
ve friendleſs, I am honeſt and willing to work 
al- would any one employ me. 


hes You have then no friends? faid the ſhep- 
re. herd. 


ght None, replied the boy, but God; the ſhep- 

res herds ſhun me and drive me from their 

hin paſtures. 
The The old man's curioſity was raiſed, he bid 
tha the boy fit down by him, upon a ſtone that 

{ſe} lay in the cave, and tell him without reſerve 

u why the ſhepherds ſhunned him, and drove 
him from their paſtures ? 

The boy with that confidence natural to 

c bY innocence, readaly complied, and during the 
ha ſhower which ſtill continued, be related his | 
1 ſtory, | 
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ſtory, and began thus: It is only a few weeks 
paſt, ſaid he, that I was ſo unfortunate as to 
come to this place, for I was born and bred 
in a village ten miles diſtant. My parents, as 
I was told, were honeſt but very poor; they 
died when I was ſo young that I do not re- 


member them, and I muſt have periſhed for 


want, had it not been for my father's-neigh- 
bour, the good Peter; he had compaſſion on 
my helpleſs age, and though he depended 
for a livelihood only on the labour of his 
hands, he took the charge of me, and bred me 
up with the tenderneſs of a parent. When 1 
was able to follow the plow, I went out to 
work with him, and as I grew older he taught 
me to ſow and to ule the ſcythe. 

Peter was a father to me; he died, and 
then I firſt knew ſorrow. In the laſt harveſt 


time he was borne to the grave; my heart 


was almoſt broken, I wiſhed I could have 
been buried with him. He left me all he 
had, the furniture of his cottage ; but Mena- 
leas his brother, unlike my dear maſter, though 
he had enough wiſhed for more, and ſeized 
upon the little all he had left. Had it been 

| ten 
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ten times as much I would not have con- 
tended witk the brother of Peter, all I aſked 
was my maſter's old ſtarling, he had reared the 
poor bird from the neſt, and but a few hours 
before he died, ſaid to me, “ Robin, when 1 
am gone be kind to poor-Ralph.“ 

My maſter's brother bought ſome land that 
lay near the cottage, and employed me to 
cultivate it. TI lived with him till two months 
ago, when, having no farther occaſion for my 
ſervices, he diſcharged me, A fooliſh de- 
fire (which I have repented ever ſince) of 
ſeeing ſtrange places, led me to ſeek my for- 
tune in this village. Every one has heard 
of the ſhepherd Meleobens, I need not tell 
you, ſhepherd, that when we ſtand at the top 
of the valley his flocks and extenfive corn- 
fields ſtretch as far as the eve can take in; 
harveſt-time drawing nigh, I ſet out with two 


lads of our village to offer my ſervice to 
Melcobens. 

I did not leave Ralph behind, for the 
ſake of my dear, dear, maſter, I reſolved the- 
poor bird ſhould ſhare with me to the lafl 
morſel of what I earned. I took up my 

lodging 
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lodging with Colin, an honeſt cottager, who 
lives not many furlongs from hence. He 
told me that Meleobens was gone a journey 
into a far part of the country, and had left 
the care of his flocks and harveſt to his ſon * 
Dameas, a youth, who though only ſixteen, 
was ſaid to poſſeſs the prudence and virtues 
of his father. The next morning I went to 


offer myſelf to Dameas, and was overjoyed 


when he conſented to rank me among his fa. 8. 
ther's labourers, I had been in his ſervice 
only a few days, when one evening after I 
returned from work, my young maſter in paſ. P. 
ſing the cottage where I lodged ſtopped, as 
I had been told he had more than once done ec 
before, to admire the old ſtarling which hung al 
at the door. Poor Peter had taught it to 
talk and whiſtle ſeveral tunes, which attrat- 
ed the notice of Dameas ; he liſtened to it 
ſome time, and ſeeing me at the door en: 
quired who it belonged to? I ſaid it was 
mine, and he replied I muſt have that bird 
Robin, what ſhall I give you for it? Sir, | 
anſwered, I hope you will not be offended, 
but indeed | cannot fell it. 


I muſt 
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I muſt have it, ſaid he, I have long wiſhed 

for a ſtarling which would whiſtle as that 

does, I will give you what you aſk for it. 

I did not know what to ſay, and yet it 
would have gone to my heart to ſell my poor 
maſter's old favourite, Sir, ſaid I, I will get 
another bird and teach it to whiſtle, but in- 
deed I cannot part with this. 

Dameas interrupted me, and ſaid I will 
give you five pieces of filver for it, I have 
taken a fancy to the bird and muſt have it. 

If you would give me ten, nay twenty 
a {pieces of filver, Sir, ſaid I, I could not part 
with it, I prize it above money, for it belong- 
ed to my dear friend and maſter, who is now, 
alas! no more. 


ing 
1 Dameas turned away in great anger, and 
8. ſaid, you ſhall repent this obſtinacy. I en- 


leavoured to ſoften his diſpleaſure, by tel- 
ing bim of my old maſter's kindneſs, and 


* hat a few hours before his death he had bid 
\ird Ne take care of his ſtarling, but it was all in 
4 ain, he flung from me in a rage, ſaying 
Ne gain, that I ſhould repent my obſtinacy. 


The next day I went to work as uſual, and 
I was 
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I was overjoyed to obſerve in my young 
maſter no marks of the reſentment he had}. 
threatened the night before; in the courſe off 
the day, he ſeveral times took occaſion to 
ſpeak to me with great kindneſs, and I fooliſh. 
ly thaught he had forgot what had paſſed, 
but I was miſtaken; my refuſal of the ſtarlingſ.. 
ſtill rankled in his mind, and he only waited 
for a convenient opportunity to take a cruel 
revenge. | 
Three days after he was baſe enough to 
charge me before all the reapers, with ſteal. 
ing ſome ſheafs of wheat, the heaven is myſt 
witneſs, that I never wronged him of an car, 
I was ſo ſhocked that for ſome time I could 
not ſpeak, and this Dameas ſaid was a proof 
of my guilt, then I was rouſed, and endes 
voured to, convince him of, my innocence, 
but Dameas would liſten to nothing I could 
ſay, and diſmiſſed me fron his ſervice, for 
bidding me ever after to be ſeen in his fa 
ther's paſtures. I returned overwhelmed wit 
ſhame and grief, and told Colin of what hat 
happened; he endeavoured to dry up m 
tears, by promiſing to get me another ſervice 
bu 
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but alas! this was not ſo eaſy as we both 
E thought, the ſtory of my diſgrace was quickly 


of known in the village, and I was ſhunned as a 
to thief, who had abuſed the confidence of the 
e beſt of maſters. In vain I called my fellow- 
-Us 


labourers to witneſs my integrity, they were 
ng eicher afraid of offending their maſter, by 
ſpeaking for me, or thought he was too jult 
to accuſe me but upon ſure grounds, all I 
Haid to prove my innocence was to no pur- 
pole, every one believed the wealthy fon of 
eleobens, before poor friendleſs Robin, 
even my old friends turned their backs upon 
e in my diſtreſs, and refuſed to return in 
ny company to the village we had left. Their 
unkindneſs made me dread the thought of 
eeing my native place, where I doubted not 
hey would publiſh my diſgrace, yet I was 
n danger of ſtarving here, for no one would 
mploy me. Neceflity made me think of an 
rt IJ had learnt in my childhood, and of the 
uſhes and flags that grew by the rivers I 

ove theſe baſkets and toys, by which I have 
? mr theſe three weeks paſt juſt kept myſelf 
1c" Fom.ſtarving. Colin, my good hoſt, charita- 
' '6 bly 


Witl 
t ha 
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bly affords me a ſhelter in his cottage, and! 
think myſelf happy if I can every day get a 
ſcanty meal for myſelf and poor Ralph, the 
innocent cauſe of my misfortune. - 
The old man thanked Robin for his narra- 
tive, and the ftorm being over, they walked 
together up the valley, at the top of which, 
being arrived at the door of Colin's cottage, 
Robin took leave of his venerable compa. 


nion. { 

The next morning, Robin going out with 4 
his baſkets as uſual, followed two ſhepherds, : 
from whoſe converſation he learnt that Me- 1 
leobens the father of Dameas was returned; 
but what was his ſurprize, when a few hours fr 
after returning to Colin's cottage, he was told 5 
that the old ſhepherd had juſt ſent for him. |} 

Robin was greatly alarmed, for though he br 
was not conſcious of any crime, he had too *Þ 
ſeverely felt the effects of Dameas's. baſenels all 
not to dread it in future. He was ſenſible that D $ 
Meleobens was the richeſt and moſt power E 
ful ſnepherd in the country, and he knew no 3 


how far his ungenerous ſon might carry his 
revenge. How many times did he wiſh, as ht 
335 * flow? 
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lowly walked to the manſion of the old ſhep- 
herd, that he had never left the peaceful 
hamlet in which he had been bred! he ever 
repented that he had not yielded to the re- 
queſt of Dameas, and given up poor Ralph. 
Robin's fears were greatly encreaſed when he 
perceived the paſture before the manſion of 
the old ſhepherd crowded with the inhabt- 
tants of the village ; Meleobens and his ſon 
ſtood in the midſt, but great was Robin's 
aſtoniſhment when, upon a near approach, in 
Meleobens he perceived the venerable ſhep- 
herd to whom he had the evening before re- 
lated his ſtory in the cave. Robin knew not 
from this circumſtance whether to draw hope 


or fear, but the preſence of Dameas made 


the latter prevail, and he advanced with 
great dread, till encouraged by a ſmile of 
approbation from Meleobens. Dameas was 
allo diſconcerted at the preſence of Robin, 
but he ſoon recovered his compoſure, little 


Jſuppoſing his father had received ſuch a cir- 


cumſtantial detail of his perfidy, he thought 
he could eaſily overpower the complaints 
a poor friendleſs timid boy was come, he 
G 2 imagined, 
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imagined, to make againſt him, with this view 
he repreſented him to his father as an idle 
diſhoneſt boy who was come to abufe him 
with a falſe tale. } 

The old ſhepherd aſked upon what grounds 1 
he ſuppoſed him to be difhoneſt ? FT} 

Dameas repeated the ſtory of the wheat. 
ſheafs. 

Meleobens aſked what proof he had of the i 
lad's having ſtolen them? 

Dameas was unprepared for this queſtion, f 
he hefitated, and after ſome time, faid that u 
he had been told fo by one of the reapers. Þ li 

Meleobens deſired he might be immedia.Þ h 
tely called to confrônt the accuſed. 

Dameas was again at a ſtand, the requeſi bi 
being repeated, he told his father, that he M 
had made a ſolemn promiſe not to diſcoverſÞ th 
the perſon who told him. This excuſe noi un 
being accepted by the old ſhepherd, DameaÞ 
had recourſe to another falſehood, and faidf 
the labourer who had accuſed Robin had 
ſome days ago left the village. 
| Melevbens, who, from theſe artful eyaſionsyi 


was fully convinced of his ſon's guilt, forbad: 
him 
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bim, ſternly, to encreaſe his crime by endea- 
© vouring to conceal it by a falſchood, he 
added, that he was well acquainted with every 
circumſtance of his baſe condud, and that, if 
s he vatued his forgiveneſs, or future favour 
he muſt that inſtant before all preſent acknow- 
t. ledge his injuſtice, 
Dameas was very unwitling to undergo 
ne this humiliation, but knowing the inſt xi» 
bility of his father's juſtice, yielded to neceſ- 
on fity, and confeſſed, that to revenge himfelf 
vat upon Robin for refuſing to ſell him his ſtar- 
ling, he had been induced to invent the ca- 
lia: lumny. | 
| Every one prefent was aſtoniſhed at the 
1eftÞ baſeneſs of Dameas and heartily deſpiſed him. 
he Meleobens ſeverely reprimanded his ſon, and 
vel the youth; to palate his conduct, urged it as 
notÞ unbecoming in a boy who Jaboured in bis 
ea; father's paſtures to contend with him for a 
aid paltry bird, for which he offered to give him 
had five times the value. | 
Though the Jad, faid Meleobens, laboured | 
ons4in the paſtures of your father, I know not any | 
badYclaity you could have upon his property. He | 
him had 
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had an undoubted right to contend for his 
own, and the reaſons he gave you for refuſing 
to part with the bird; by diſcovering his grati- 
tude and affettion to his old maſter, ſhould 
bave gained him your eſteem and approba- 
tion. I am ſhocked and wounded more than 
I can expreſs when I reflect on the depravity 
of your condutt. May our honeſt neigh. 
bours, my ſon, whom in juſtice to the injured 
I have aſſembled to hear the confeſſion of 
your guilt, as they witneſs your ſhame, be 
equally the witneſſes of your repentance, and 
trace it in every future action of your life. 
It is this hope only which could ſupport your 
aged and unhappy father under the anguiſh he 


now feels, and which, if realized, will reſtore Þ 
to him that peace, of which the knowledge 
of your baſeneſs will otherwiſe forever rob 


him. 


Dameas, who ſincerely loved his father, was 


touched with the affecting concluſion of his 
ſpeech, he ſhed tears of. contrition, and be- 


gan his reformation, by entreating the for— 


giveneſs of Robin and all preſent. It was 
readily granted by the poor boy, who was ſo 
overjoyed 


| 
l 
{ 
. 
| 
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overjoyed at his innocency being proved, that 
he entirely loſt all reſentment for the paſt; 
but it was not ſo with others. The impreſ- 
ſion which Dameas's baſeneſs had made upon 
the minds of the villagers could not ſo eaſily 
be eraſed, they ſincerely hoped that his re- 
pentance was ſincere, but as time could only 
prove it ſo, that only could re-inſtate him in 
their affections. Every one preſent returned 
to his habitation extolling the juſtice of Me- 
leobens, who not only took Robin into his 
ſervice, but as a reward for the gratitude he ' 


. bad ſhewn to his old maſter, gave him a 
piece of land of no inconſiderable dimenſi- 


ons: he allowed him a ſtated time in each 
day to cultivate it, and the produce in a 


few years amounted to a ſum which enabled 
Robin to build upon it a cottage, in which 
he ſpent the remainder of his life, happy in 
himſelf, and reſpected by his neighbours, 
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had an undoubted right to. contend for his 


own, and the reaſons he gave you for refuſing 


to part with the bird; by diſcovering his grati- 
tude and affettion to his old maſter, ſhould 
bave gained him your eſteem and approba- 
tion. J am ſhocked and wounded more than 
I can expreſs when I reflect on the depravity 
of your condutt. May our honeſt neigh. 
bours, my ſon, whom in juſtice to the injured 
I have aſſembled to hear the confeſſion of 
your guilt, as they witneſs your ſhame, be 
equally the witneſſes of your repentance, and 
trace it in every future action of your life. 
It is this hope only which could ſupport your 
aged and unhappy father under the anguiſh he 
now feels, and which, if realized, will reſtore 
to him that peace, of which the knowledge 
of your baſeneſs will otherwiſe forever rob 
him. 

Dameas, who ſincerely loved his father, was 
touched with the affecting concluſion of his 


ſpeech, he ſhed tears of contrition, and be- 
gan his reformation, by entreating the for- 


giveneſs of Robin and all preſent. It was 
readily granted by the poor boy, who was io 
overjoyed 
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overjoyed at his innocency being proved, that 
he entirely loſt all reſentment for the paſt; 
but it was not ſo with others. The impreſ- 
ſion which Dameas's baſeneſs had made upon 
the minds of the villagers could not ſo eaſily 
be eraſed, they ſincerely hoped that his re- 
pentance was ſincere, but as time could only 
prove it ſo, that only could re-inſtate him in 
their affections. Every one preſent returned 
to his habitation extolling the juſtice of Me- 
leobens, who not only took Robin into his 
ſervice, but as a reward for the gratitude he 
had ſhewn to his old maſter, gave him a 
piece of land of no inconſiderable dimenſi— 
ons: he allowed him a ſtated time in each 
day to cultivate it, and the produce in a 
few years amounted to a ſum which enabled 
Robin to build upon it a cottage, in which 
he ſpent the remainder of his life, happy in 
himſelf, and reſpected by his neighbours, 
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